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facilities of practising dissection and obtaining specimens of pathological 
anatomy serve to render it peculiarly valuable. We therefore recommend it to 
the student and practitioner, as the best exposd of the present state of the art 
of making anatomical preparations, and hope that it will be found in every dis¬ 
secting room, and in the hands of every one engaged in post-mortem exami¬ 
nations. 

With regard to the execution of the work, consisting as it does of plain prac¬ 
tical details, we can bestow no greater praise, than to say that the descriptions 
are for the most part clear, concise, and intelligible; but with respect to the 
typography, we are sorry to observe many errors, which, though not important 
in themselves, would not have escaped a professional corrector of the press. 

T. C. D. 


XV. A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, compiled from the best medical and legal 
Works, comprising an account, Is/, Of the Ethics of the Medical Profession2d, 
The Charters and Statutes relating to the Faculty; and 3d, All Medico-legal 
Questions, with the latest decisions: being an Analysis of a course of Lectures 
on Forensic Medicine, annually delivered in London, &c. 13c. By Mica a ex 
Rtax, M. D. &c. See. London, 1831. pp. 309. 8vo. 

We have so often in our preceding numbers called the attention of the pro¬ 
fession to a branch of study, but too generally neglected in this country, 
and to the benefits resulting from a competent knowledge of its principles, 
that it would be superfluous to again repeat the arguments we have ad¬ 
duced in its favour. We have, however, been so much pleased with Dr. Ryan’s 
work, and so well convinced that it is calculated to fulfil the intentions of the 
author, that we cannot forbear again soliciting the attention of our rcadera to 
this important subject. The main object of Dr. Ryan has been to afford the 
greatest quantum of information in the smallest compass, and in the most fami¬ 
liar manner; or in fact to simplify the subject as much as possible so as to render 
it intelligible to ever}’ class of medical practitioners, as well as to gentlemen of 
the bar, jurymen, and even general readers. This task the author has executed 
in a satisfactory manner, and although we do not agree with him in some points, 
we are acquainted with no work on medical jurisprudence that presents so 
much valuable information in so condensed and yet so clear a form. Dr. Ryan 
has freely availed himself of the labours of his predecessors in this department 
of knowledge, and we are glad to see the high estimation in which he holds 
the opinion of our countryman, Dr. Beck; who, to use Dr. R.’s words, and which 
must be echoed by all who have studied the Elements of Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence,” “ is an ornament to his profession, and an honour to his country.” It 
is one peculiar merit of Dr. Ryan’s, that he frankly acknowledges his obliga¬ 
tions to his fellow labourers in science, and that he never avails himself of the 
observations of others without giving them due credit; this is so rare in the pre¬ 
sent book-making age, that we are happy in holding up our authors scrupulous 
attention in “ rendering unto Cresar the tilings that are Cxsar’s,” as an example 
by which we might all profit 

The work is divided into three sections: the first is devoted to the consider¬ 
ation of the important subject of medical ethics—a subject so intimately con- 
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nccted with the standing and dignify of the profession, that it becomes a matter 
of astonishment that it has been so wholly overlooked of late yearsi “there 
never was a period in medical history in which ethics were so neglected and 
violated as in tills ‘age of intellect,’ nor the dignify of the science so de¬ 
graded and disregarded.” Dr. Ifyan first gives a sketch of medical ethics of 
Hippocrates and his eminent successors, and the influence they exercised on 
the profession! he then gives the ethics of the middle ages, which are followed 
by a consideration of those of the present day, as laid down by Gregory, p er - 
cival, Sic. These chapters will amply repay an attentive perusal, and if the pre¬ 
cepts contained in them could be universally adopted, it would save us from 
the pain and disgrace of witnessing those constant squabbles among members 
of the profession which tend so powerfully to depreciate its standing with the 
public. 

The two next chapters relate to the laws of the medical profession which are 
in force in Great Britain and Ireland! many of these being mere local enact¬ 
ments, possess but little interest to the American reader! others, however, de¬ 
pending on common law, are equally in force in this country, such as the lia¬ 
bility of witnesses, &c. 

In the next chapter Dr. Ifyan begins the discussion of questions of medical 
jurisprudence, by such as relate to disqualifications for marriage: these are 
cither physical, moral or accidental, and the author justly deduces the follow- 
ing general principles, “ 1st, That to declare either sex impotent, it is necessary 
that certain physical causes be permanent malformations, or accidental lesions, 
evident to our senses. 2d, These causes when rigorously examined, are few 
in number. 3d, The moral causes ought not to be taken into consideration, as 
they would serve as an excuse for an individual accused of impotence.” The 
chapter on pregnancy which succeeds, though short is clear, and the positions 
well laid down. Dr. Ryan appears to agree with Kennedy and others, that auscul¬ 
tation is the only infallible test of pregnancy. The next points discussed are 
those of abortion and delivery, on which as may be supposed, nothing new was 
to be said. In chapter XI. the author enters on the difficult subject of infanti¬ 
cide! with this part of Dr. Ryan’s work we have not been as well satisfied as 
with the otilers, it is too short, and does not point out with sufficient clearness 
the numerous fallacies attendant on all the proposed tests of the life or death of 
the infant: in this part of his work he has made ample use of Dr. Beck’s treatise, 
and which he appears to consider as the highest authority on the subject. 

The chapter on rape deserves attention; Dr. Ryan has adopted the opinion 
now beginning to be generally held, that there are no positive signs of virginity, 
as physical proofs are equivocal and may all be wanting, without giving rise 
to a well-grounded suspicion against the female. 

The author next discusses those medico-legal questions, that relate to at¬ 
tempts against health or life. This is done clearly and perspicuous!}-, though 
we think he has omitted some important facts that might have considerable in¬ 
fluence on our decision. The observations on homicide by asphyxia, in which 
the author includes hanging, submersion, the introduction of foreign substances 
into the trachea, and the effects of the non-rcspirable gases, of course contain 
little that is new; those, however, on the poisons are excellent, and present a 
condensed view of all the recent information on the subject. We are glad to 
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see that Dr. Ryan makes such constant reference to the work of Christison, 
certainly the first authority on this intricate subject that we possess, and one 
that wc are astonished has never been republished in this country. 

As respects the chapter on adulterations of alimentary matter^ we must con¬ 
fess that it has always appeared to us that they are of much less importance 
than is usually attributed to them: notwithstanding it is now many years since 
Accum proved that death and disease lurked in every mouthful that were swal¬ 
lowed, we do not find that mankind have been more cautious, or that they have 
materially suffered from their neglect of his peptic precepts. The adulteration 
of medicine| is of much more vital interest, and we know that it is practised to 
a very great extent, not however, to the degree which Dr. Ryan states occurs 
in England; where he says it is almost impossible to procure a single article in 
the Pharmacopoeia in a genuine form, llis remarks on the state of charlatanism, 
wc are sorry to admit, are but too applicable to this country, ** where the most 
ignorant and illiterate persons are allowed, with reckless indifference, to assume 
the titles and privileges of educated medical men, to the destruction of human 
health and life.” What encouragement is held out to the regular physician 
who has sacrificed health and property to the study of his art, when he finds 
himself superseded by some inspired pretender; when he sees the preparations 
of an illiterate nostrum-monger, recommended to the world under the sanction 
of some of the highest names in the profession? “ But unhappily,” says an able 
writer, “ it appears that John Bull and his family are not gifted with the power 
of being beware of hypocrisy, advertising charlatans and empirical nostrums; 
but through their proneness to gullability and love of the marvellous, the trade 
of quackery is daily increasing, and some hundreds of quacks swarm in every 
comer of the metropolis, and fatten on the murders which they are constantly 
perpetrating with their poisons.” These remarks, though intended for London, 
are but too true of every large city in the United States, where wholesale 
quackery is full as rife as in any part of the world. 

The next chapter on mental alienation, although very short, contains a valu¬ 
able summary of legal decisions on this intricate medico-legal question. The 
shades and degrees of insanity arc so various, and the definition of insanity as 
given even by the best authorities so vague and discrepant, that there are 
no cases in which a medical witness is called on for his opinion, that demand 
more circumspection and close observation. In fact, as is observed by Mr. Amos, 
“ the degree and kind of insanity, which renders a person responsible for crimi¬ 
nal acts, is a subject upon which it is impossible to give precise and scientific 
notions.” 

The chapters on simulated and disqualifying diseases are much too brief to be 
of much service. When a medical man is called upon to examine individuals 
supposed to be labouring under certain diseases, the existence of which would 
exempt them from certain public duties, or screen them from merited justice, 
he would grossly violate his obligations to the public, if he impeded the admi¬ 
nistration of the laws; in these cases he is not to be influenced by mere huma¬ 
nity, but is bound to give a correct decision according to the best of his skill and 
knowledge. 

The last chapter on medical evidence is very valuable, and though not equal 
to Dr. Smith’s Treatise, will amply repay an attentive perusal. 
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In the foregoing short analysis of the contents of Dr. Ryan’s volume we t. 
merely wished to apprise our readers of h. contents, and^he phn on ^ i 'it 
s arranged 1 neither time or space have permitted us to enter on a review of 
the author s opinions, nor to dilate on the various questions of which he treats 
An American edition of it, with such additions and alterations as may be reTifr' 

ble°a MV “. ,0 th * JUr !fP rudcnce of th “ eountry, would, we think! he a valu- 
able add t,on to our medical and legal libraries: not as a substitute for the more 
extended work of Dr. Beck, but as a catalogue raisonnof of the various ques- 
tions in which jurisprudence calls on her sister science for elucidation. 

_ R. E. G. 

XVI. Mcdico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XVI. 

pp. 236, 8vo. 


Part II. London, 1831. 


The portion of the sixteenth volume of the Transactions of the London Me- 
d.co-Chirurgical Society, now under notice, comprises eight articles, all of 
which are more or less interesting. The first is an elaborate essay on omental 

by J °“* " 1C , M D ’ Glasgow. The omentum enters into the 
forma ,on of nearly all the varieties of hernia, but from its position it is less fre- 
quently met with in those which pass out through the inferior apertures of the 
abdomen or pelvis. It is more frequently encountered in umbilical than in in¬ 
guinal, and in inguinal than in crural hernia. As it descends lower in the left 
than in the right side of the abdomen, it escapes more readily through the left 
inguinal opening than through the right; Dr. Macfarlane thinks that three- 
fourths of the cases of cpiplocele are in the left groin. In some rare cases the 
omentum has escaped on both sides in the same patient, and in the same side 
it has been found to protrude through both inguinal and crural openings 

This disease occurs mere frequently in advanced than in early life; the omen 
turn ,n the latter period being small; Dr. M. has, however, seen three cases of 
congenital rupture in very young children, in one of which the tumour appear¬ 
ed to consist wholly, and in the other two, partly of omentum. 

Epiplocele is less dangerous, and is usually attended with less urgent and 
alarming symptoms than intestinal rupture; nevertheless, in strangulated omen- 
tal hernia the symptoms are often extremely severe, and Dr. M. is of opinion 
that it requires a more active and prompt treatment than seems to be followed 
by the chief surgical authorities of the present day. 

The omental seldom attains the magnitude of an intestinal rupture; the en¬ 
largement of the tumour in the latter depending upon the repeated escape of 
new portions of bowel, while in the former it is more frequently to be attri¬ 
buted to the morbid enlargement of the displaced part. When tile tumour is 
composed wholly of omentum, it usually presents an uneven surface, has a soft, 
doughy feel, and wants tile tension and elasticity of cnteroccle. 

;n the tu " lou ^ is small, recent, and unchanged in structure, it is often 

ill defined; and when in this state, it occupies the situation of the inguinal opcn- 
mg’it is apt to be mistaken for a partial enlargement of the spermatic cord: 
trii.lh , “"u d "T edu ? 1 5 le cpiplocele, the tumour sometimes presents ex¬ 

ternally a smooth and polished surface, with the tension, and other characters 
-a T rUplUrc ; Th ! 5 . ,s es P e ci»Hy observable when the sac is distended 
with fluid; but even when this complication exists, we shall seldom fail, unless 
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